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ever, in it also much of interest to the general geologist, especially in 
the essays upon the individual counties, although even in these the 
greatest emphasis is placed on the geological features of the mines 
situated within their borders. To the geologist the most valuable 
portions of the book are the few handsome maps of counties and of 
mining districts accompanying it, and the mineralogical and geologi- 
cal map of the state, on a scale of twelve inches to the mile. It is 
proposed in the near future to issue this map by counties on a larger 
scale. It is unfortunate that California has no geological survey to 
cooperate with its mineralogical survey in making known to the scien- 
tific world the interesting features of its geology hinted at in the 
report. The state mineralogist feels the need of such a survey, and 
makes known his desire for it in the opening pages of the volume 
before us. If a geological survey is instituted, it is to be hoped that 
its work will be as successful as that of the mineralogical survey. — 
W. S. B. 

Mexicology l in our country is a province of archseologic research ot 
but very recent birth. It was inaugurated about 1875 DV Raming, 
and since cultivated, with more or less success, by specialists 
like Brinton, Bandelier, Thomas, and Valentini. In the person of 
Dr. Ed. Seler a new ally and collaborating force appears to have 
joined the ranks of the students enumerated. He comes well prepared 
for his task. He has traveled extensively in Mexico, and commands the 
Spanish, Nahuatl, and Maya languages to a high degree. He is in 
intimate connection with the museums of both America and Europe, 
and has taken wise care in working only in sight and with the aid 
of complete literary material, — a luxury which each true scholar 
longs for, but is rarely able to indulge in. Besides, Dr. Seler 
possesses that "sense of form" which is so necessary to the true 
recognition of all the objects drawn, painted, or sculptured, with and 
which the student of this special branch preeminently has to deal. 
It was owing to the lack of this artistic sense that some of his prede- 
cessors have been lured into the grotesque belief that the ancient Mexi. 

' Dr. Ed. Seler (Berlin, Kaiser Wilhelm-Strasse, No. 3) : (1) " Das Tonalamatl der 
Aubin' schen Sammlung und die verwandten Kalenderbucher ; " 217 pages, with 173 
printed illustrations, in Compts Rendus du Congres International des Americanistes, 
7e session, Berlin, 1888. (2) Id., " Alt-mexicanische die Wurfbretter ; 12 pages, with 
1 colored and 32 printed illustrations ; in Internationales Archiv fur Ethnographie, Band 
III., Berlin. 1890. (3) Id., " Alt-Mexikanische Studien." (a) " Ein Kapitel ans dem 
Geschichtswerk des P. Sahagun." (l>) " Die sogenannten Sacralen Gefaesse der 
Zapoteken ;" 71 pages, with resp. 108 and 25 printed illustrations ; in Veroeffentlichun- 
gen aus dem Kocniglichen Museum der Voelkerkunde, I. Band, 4 Heft, Berlin, 1890, 
bei W. Speeman. 
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can and Maya records were susceptible of phonetic interpretation. 
Although, when undertaking to give a full description of Aubin's 
Tonalamatl (the ritual calendar of the pre-Mexicans), it was not Dr. 
Seler's object to uproot the aforesaid erroneous theory, yet he did so 
incidentally. It is a pleasure to see how, under his sagacious guidance, 
all those curious forms and objects which, influenced by Egyptology, 
certain students believed to represent letters, syllables, words, and 
sentences, more or less dissolve, and group together into such objects 
and paraphernalia as those dress-loving people, men and women, liked 
to don, to wear, to carry, when going to war or to the temple, or 
which were in use in their humble households as well as in the sump- 
tuously decorated chambers of their gods and goddesses. We hail the 
appearance of Dr. Seler's Tonalamatl as a sign and promise of 
still more work in this direction. Landa's Alphabet at last has 
become a dead letter. It has not shown from its first publication any 
trustworthy elements for interpretation, nor had it any claims to be 
advertised as a new Rosetta Stone. 

No. 2, " Alt-mexicanische Wurf bretter " treats of the Mexican 
"amiento," a sliding apparatus, from which darts and javelins were 
hurled. This instrument was known to the Eskimos, the Polynesians, 
and various African tribes, but has been discarded by these peoples, 
as it had at the time of the Conquest by the Mexicans, according to 
Dr. Seler's opinion, at least for the purposes of war. In this mono- 
graph the author again gives proof of his singular power of identifica- 
tion, finding the picture for the "amiento" in the illustrations 
embodied in the so-called Mexican Codices, which picture hitherto 
had been left unrecognized. From thirty diagrams, represented and 
discussed on the pages of the pamphlet, we , learn its various shapes 
and contrivances, and what is still more interesting, how these various 
specimens were grasped for action, and held with hand and varying 
position of the fingers. The correctness of Dr. Seler's recognition is 
warranted by comparison of the pictured specimens with six real ones 
recently found in Mexico, and of which three colored illustrations are 
given. It may here be in place to mention that Christopher Columbus 
seems to have been the first European to become acquainted with 
the " amiento," on his fourth voyage on the eastern shores of Chiriqui. 
He calls it " ballista." From the " amiento," undoubtedly, by the later 
addition of the bow, the cross-bow has been evolved. 

In No. 3 a chapter of a still unpublished work from the pen of 
Father Sahagua (1570) has been extracted in its original Nahuatl lan- 
guage, with the corresponding Spanish text and illustrations, and an 
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additional ample discussion of it by Dr. Seler. Fragments only of 
the padre's great historical work have been known until now, 
these fragments, however, being so full of valuable, suggestive material 
to every student of Mexican antiquities that the apparent loss of the 
whole bulk of the work was universally deplored. It was known from 
the preserved preface that the padre had taken care to gather from 
the mouths of competent natives all that was still alive in their mem- 
ory of the traditional history of their ancestors, of their former social, 
hierarchic, and political institutions, and that the text of this collec- 
tive work had been written in the best language of their own, so as to- 
preserve not only the material itself, but this to be also in the clothing 
of their technical vocabulary and syntactic phraseology. This work 
has recently been discovered, and in three different copies. One of 
these is preserved in the Biblioteca Laurentiana of Florence, showing 
the combined Aztec-Spanish text ; the two others in the Biblio- 
teca del Palario and the Biblioteca de la Academia de la His- 
toria, both of them in Madrid, give only the Aztec text. As it 
appears the printing of the Laurentiana copy has been undertaken at 
the expense of the Mexican government, it is to be feared that it will 
be long ere the whole work, embracing twelve volumes, will be in the 
hands of the students. To quote Dr. Seler's own words: "The pub- 
lication of Father Sahagua's work would not only be an immense gain 
to linguistics and Mexican archaeology proper, but also to the still 
unwritten history of the development of this race, of its degree of 
intellect, and its peculiar notions and conceptions." The paragraphs 
5-32, edited and commented by Dr. Seler, are only a " minimal frag- 
ment " of the whole, and were selected on account of the richness 
of the costumes and attributes exhibited in the illustrations of the sev- 
eral deities in discussion. 

In an appendix to the previous pamphlet (pages 183-188) a discus- 
sion is given on twenty-three Zapotecan figure-vessels, with cuts. In 
following up the detailed analysis of the characteristic and sumptuous 
head-dresses that adorn the figure-heads of the aforesaid vessels, we 
cannot help noticing that what is said of them does not always quite 
come up to that which we are taught to see. Apart from some 
splendid identifications which the author's trained eye reveals, and 
which the student will readily accept, he will miss a comprehensive 
statement of each of the single components, of their material, their 
interlacing, their gradual growth, and the final outcome of that enor- 
mous "toupee," of which nothing like it is found in the whole 
ancient and modern history of dress and costume. We are fully aware 
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it is a problem of no little difficulty for both the " perruquier " 
and the antiquary. But, on the other hand, if it is to be approached 
at all, we do not see that its solution will be ■successfully attained by a 
refuge to or an introduction of such similies as are taken from Aztec 
paintings. The two nations differ essentially in their mode of delinea- 
tion, and still more in that of moulding, carving, and sculpturing. 
Therefore, in our conception, the true similes for the interpretation of 
the Zapotecan head-dresses ought to be sought by Dr. Seler in the 
cognati tablets, katanes or steles of Palenque and Copan. — V. 



(general Notes. 



GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 

The Sierra Madre Expedition. — News has been received from 
the scientific expedition which Dr. Carl Lumholtz is now conducting 
in the wilds of the Sierra Madre and Northern Mexico. 

The expedition started from Bisbee, Arizona, in the early part of 
September, and, entering Mexico, traveled southward through the 
State of Sonora, with the intention of crossing the Sierra in the direc- 
tion of Yanos and Casas Grandes. Before entering the mountain 
region, however, the explorers separated for a time, and whilst Dr. 
Lumholtz, with the main body, pursued his intended route, a detach- 
ment under Dr. Libbey, of Princeton, made an excursion in a more 
westerly direction, covering some 300 miles of territory. From 
Granados the ascent began, and continued steadily until, on December 
2d, the western slopes of the Sierra Madre were reached at Nacory, 
when a northeasterly direction was taken. 

Three mountain ranges had to be scaled, the highest some 9,000 feet 
in height, and the magnificence of the scenery made a strong impres- 
sion upon the minds of the travelers, who took hundreds of photo- 
graphs. The weather was very cold. There was snow on the mountain 
tops, and men and beasts suffered severely in many ways. One man, 
a guide, whose health was already impaired, succumbed under the 
strain, and his death was a serious loss to the explorers, as he knew of 
ruined pueblos to which he had pledged himself to lead them. Several 



